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Departinent Sets Up New Division 


Intercultural Relations in 


Education 


Unit Established 


By Regents’ Action: Headed by Theron Johnson 


gees ISH MENT OF A DIVISION OF INTER 
4 cultural Relations in Education as a 
new unit of the State Education Depart- 
January by Dr. 


announced in 


Allen. Jr.. 


ment was 


James FE. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, 

The 
Board of Regents of The University of the 
State of New York at its 
ary 25 upon recommendation of Commis- 
sioner Allen. 


The head of the 
Theron A, Admin- 
istrator of the Education Practices Act for 


the State Education Department for the 


new agency was created by the 


meeting Janu- 


new division will be 


Johnson, who has been 


past two years, 

The pring ipal objective of the Regents’ 
action is to broaden and strengthen the 
Education Department’s program to en- 


force the State’s antidiscrimination laws 
in education and to insure that every child 
and young person of the State has an equal 
educational opportunity regardless of race. 


color. religion or national origin. 


\s the first step in its program of in- 


creased emphasis on good intercultural 


relations. Commissioner Allen called a con- 


ference in Albany on January 28 of school 
administrators from all parts of the State 
to meet with Education Department offi- 
cials to formulate plans for further action 


in this field. 


Regents 
Divi 
Kdu- 


In his recommendation to the 


regarding the establishment of the 
Relations in 


Allen said: 


sion for Intercultural 


cation, Commissioner 
The Regents and the Department are 
continuously child 
and youth of this State has an equal op- 


concerned that every 


portunity in education regardless of 


race, color. religion or national origin. 
lo attain this objective, there is a need 
for better ; 
tions and for consultative services in the 
field of 
communities to achieve true integration 
of all ethnic groups 

is. therefore. proposed that the present 
unit established to administer the Edu 


Act in its application 


assessment of current condi- 


intercultural relations in’ the 


in our schools. It 


cation Practices 
to higher 
trade and business schools assume these 
additional responsibilities. By broaden- 
ing the program of this unit. the De 
he able to 


help communities to set aside the cus 


education institutions and 


partment of Education will 


toms and traditions which may have 
tended to limit 
nities. Because the unit would serve all 
levels of education, it will report directly 
to the Office of the Commissioner. In 
line with its enlarged the unit 
will be designated the Division for Inter- 


cultural Relations in Education. 


educational opportu 


s( ope, 


Division will continue to ad- 


minister the Department's present respon- 


new 


sibilities under the Education Practices 


Act that 


sion to higher 


forbids discrimination in admis- 


institutions and trade and 








f. Johnson 


Theron 


business schools ~ because of race. religion. 
color or national origin.” 


In addition. the Division for Intercul- 


tural Relations in Edueation will assume 


the following functions: 
1. Provide advisory and consultative services 
to local school officials on courses of action 
in matters dealing with intercultural rela- 
tions in a community. 
2. Conduct surveys and studies, where 
needed, to determine the extent to which 
equal educational opportunities are avail- 
able to children and young adults of dif- 
ferent racial and cultural backgrounds. 
intercultural relations by 


3. Promote good 


recommending teaching materials and 
methods and suggesting appropriate prac- 
tices which may be followed in the schools. 

1. Aid school officials to bring about the re- 
moval of any existing community blocks to 
equal educational opportunity. 

». Prepare and distribute informational ma- 
terials for guiding and developing good in- 
tercultural relations in a community. 

6. Cooperate with other public and private 


agencies and organizations concerned with 


the improvement of intercultural relations. 








school administrators 
Albany 


Allen said: 


his 





In letter to 
inviting them to the conference. 
Commissioner 


In recent months. we have become 
sensitive to a number of problems which. 
while they entirely new. are 
sometimes presented to us in relatively 


These problems relate 


are not 
new contexts. 
mainly to the many and complex rela- 
tionships between schools of commu- 
nities. they direct 
relationship to current. national issues. 
| believe the time 
rather careful 
matters. 


Sometimes bear a 


has come for some 


discussion on these 


village superintendents of 


with the 


City and 


schools who met Commissionet 


included: 


John W. Park. Albany 

Parmer L. Ewing, Buffalo 

John L. Miller. Great Neck 
David G. Salten. Long Beach 
Jordan L. Larson, Mount Vernon 
Donald Kk. Phillips, New Rochelle 
William Jansen. New York 
Howard C. Seymour. Rochestet 
Archibald B. Shaw. Scarsdale 
Robert E. Murray. Schenectady 
Paul A. Miller. Syracuse 


District” superintendents of schools at 
tending were: H. Eugene Wieand of Dela- 
Morris a Livingston ol 


ware County and 


Wavne County. 


Others in attendance were: Hamilton H. 


Bookhout. supervising principal. Bethle- 
hem Central School. Delmar: G. Howard 
Goold. executive secretary. New York 
State Teachers Association: Everett R. 
Dyer. executive secretary. New York 


State School Boards Association. 

The conferees discussed the scope and 
complexities of the problem and plans for 
Decisions were deferred 


future action. 


pending further study. 

Commissioner Allen pointed out that 
Mr. Johnson is well fitted by training and 
experience to assume his enlarged respen- 
sibilities. Before coming to the Educa- 


tion Department in January 1955 he had 
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been director of New Jersey region of the 
National 


Jews; teacher. principal. superintendent of 


Conference of Christians and 


schools in the Midwest: assistant dean of 


students. University of Minnesota. and 


Education Specialist in Germany. 


administration of the Education 
Act.” Allen. 


“has shown a constructive and practi al 


~ His 


Practices said Commissionet 


approach to the problems of human rela- 
tionships and he has won the respect of all 


concerned with this important matter.” 





Virs. Minerva King Chapman Retires 


M". MINERVA KING CHAPMAN, TES’ 
| development aide in the Bureau of 
Examinations and Testing. who was widely 
both in the 
State. 


after 38 years of service. She 


known Department and 


throughout — the retired effective 
March | 
came to the Education Department in 1918 
as a mathematics examiner and transferred 
to the Bureau of Examinations and Test- 
ing in 1950. 

Since the establishment of the Test De- 
velopment Section of the Bureau of Ex- 
aminations and Testing. Mrs. Chapman 
has participated in the development of the 
Regents Scholarship Examination. Regents 
Scholarship Examination for Professional 
Study 


War Service Scholarship Examination and 


in Medicine and Dentistry. Regents 


the Junior High School Survey Test in 
\lathematics. 

\ native of Glens Falls. Mrs. Chapman 
was graduated from Smith College and 
taught mathematics in Sandy Creek and 


Glens Falls before coming to the Depart- 


ment. An ardent bridge player. Mrs. 
Chapman won the Central New York 
Championship in 1942 at the National 
Tournament in Syracuse. 

Colleagues in the Department paid 


tribute to Mrs. Chapman at a social hour 


March 


1957 





Courtes \lbar Time 


Vrs. Minerva Aing Chapman 


and dinner in her honor at the University 
Club. 


After a trip to Florida she plans to make 


Albany. on January 24. 


her home with a sister in Glens Falls and 


devote herself to her many hobbies and 


interests, which include painting. golf and 


bridge. 
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Legislature Elects Two New Regents 


Everett J. Penny of White Plains and Chester H. Lang 


Of Schenectady Will Take Office April | 


ryWo 

Regents were elected by the State Leg- 
islature in joint session February 12. They 
are Everett J. of White Plains and 


Chester H. Lane of Schenectady. 


NEW MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF 


Penny 


replace Chancellor 
Wallin of Yonkers. 
of the Board of 


Penny will 


William J. 


member 


Regent 
meritus 
who has been a 
Regents since 1920 representing the Ninth 


Judicial District. Regent Lang will sue- 
ceed Chancellor John P. Myers of Platts- 
burgh. representing the Fourth Judicial 
District. They take office \pril l. 


has been chairman of the 
Certified Public Account- 
He holds the degree of 


Regent Penny 
State Board of 
ant Examiners. 
bachelor of commercial science from New 
York University School of Commerce and 


since 1929 has been licensed to practice 


as a certified public accountant in New 
York State. He is a member of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Accountants and of the 


New York State Society of Certified Public 
\ccountants. He was first appointed to 
the State LOAS 


appointed in 1955, 


Board in and was re- 


Regent Lang retired from the General 


Klectric ( ompany two vears age. He was 
then vice president in charge of public 
He joined the 


} OD 


relations and advertising. 


company as a traveling auditor in 
He was graduated from the University of 
Michigan in 1915. He has been a trustee 
of Albany Medical College. the Jackson 


Memorial Laboratory Harbor. Maine 


and the Ellis Hospital in Schenectady. He 


. Bar 


has received honorary degrees from Union 
College Michi 


As vice president fo public relations. 


and from the University of 
ean. 
he supervised the General Electric broad 
casting facilities and the company’s edu 
cational relations department. which ad 
ministers a program of scholarships and 
erants to colleges. 

The 
Wallin. which was for 13 


an end this vear and he is 


last term of former Chancellor 


Vears. comes to 
ineligible for 
reelection because he has passed the statu 
Chancellor Myers’ 


1965 but his 


tory age limit. term 


would have ended in retire 


ment is forced by his having reached the 


statutory age limit. 





Historic Tomahawk 


oe FAR OFI 
of wandering. 
to the museum collection at Johnson Hall 
18th 


ow ned by 


AUSTRALIA, AFTER YEARS 


comes the latest addition 


in’ Johnstown. an century Indian 


tomahawk Joseph Brant. 


Indian leader during the Revolution. 


once 


Pave ? Ww 


Returns to State 


rhe 


in the 


will be 


History 


Brant: tomahawk exhibited 
New York State Museum 
until it is removed to the more appropriate 
setting of Johnson Hall later this year. 


ime he - 


The blade of the tomahawk is 5} 


long. diamond-shaped with a pointed end 
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and bears a design of ares and tiny sun- 
bursts. The other end of the head is the 
bowl of a pipe and the wooden handle. 
which is 20 inches long. is drilled so that 


t could be used as a calumet. o1 peace 
decorated 


file. 


ind scalloped notches form an easy hand 


pipe. The handle is crudely 


with lines burned in from an iron 


erip. 

The State Historian's Office calls this a 
ceremonial tomahawk and reports that 
such weapons were included among Indian 
“trade goods ~ and were prized posses- 
sions of many Indian chiefs. One of the 
well-known portraits of Joseph Brant de- 
picts him with such a tomahawk in his 
hanel. 

Albert B. Corey. State Historian. learned 
of the 


Brigadier Guy Ormsby Johnson of England 


existence of the tomahawk from 
(from whom the State has just acquired 
three Johnson portraits}. Owner of the 
was Oliver Streeton of Aus- 
tralia. father. Sir Arthur Streeton 
of Australia. Leonora Clench. 


descended from Robert Clench. a Schenec- 


tomahawk 
\“ hose 


married 


tady tavern keeper and contemporary ol 
Sir William Johnson. 

Robert Clench’s son. Ralph. a member 
of Butler's fought for the 


British in the campaigns of Sir John John- 


Rangers who 


Revolution. married a 
William. 


a close friend of Joseph Brant. after whom 


son during the 


eranddaughter of Sir and was 


he named his son. It is family tradition 
that Brant eave this tomahawk to Sir Wil- 
liam and from him it went to his erand- 


Mrs. Clench. 


heen a family possession. 


daughter. Since then it has 


Joseph Brant. or Thayendanegea. was 


Indian of his time. 
although long a to the 
the State Historian's Office. 


William Johnson. and 


the most celebrated 


terror \mericans. 
according to 


Befriended by Sit 


educated at Wheelock’s school. later to be 


Dartmouth College. he was the brother of 
Molly William’s consort. 


Brant. Sir 


March 


1957 





The Brant Tomahawk. 


At the time of the Revolution Joseph 
Brant fled with the 
later organized the lroquois to fight for 
the British. He led the Indians on the 
York Frontier. at 
Valley. After the 


war he was the leader of his people in the 


Tory Johnsons and 


Tory raids on the New 


Oriskany and at Cherry 
settlement of Canada. He has been recog- 
nized by historians of late as a really great 


Indian. though on the side of the British. 
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COMMISSIONER JAMES E. 


ILLEN. JR. finds out about educational practices in Chile 


from group of Chilean students preparing to become teachers, during their visit to the 


State Education Department. 


Chilean Youths Study American Life 


EISENHOWER, IN) CALLING A 


— 
recent meeting of 


help plan for better understanding among 


American leaders to 


the peoples of the world. stressed the im- 
portance of people-to-people contacts. 

\ good illustration of this is the visit 
this winter of 12 Chilean college students 
to the Bethlehem Central School District. 
just outside of Albany. sponsored by the 
Community Ambassador Project. part of 
the school’s adult education program. 

These young Chileans lived — with 
“adopted ~ families for a month in the 
district and had the opportunity to see 
(America from its most significant level 
They 


members. 


that of the family. did not live as 
They en- 


tele- 


euests. but as family 


joved American cooking. watched 
vision. went tobogganing. learned how to 
square dance and played numerous sports. 
However. they and their American families 
learned one basic thing that people of 
different cultural backgrounds. people who 
may speak a different language. whose tra- 
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By 
Joun F. Dority 

{dult Civic Education 
{dult Education 


Assistant in 
Bureau of 
different. can live 


together to each other's mutual satisfae- 


dition and beliefs are 
tion. 

Although the emphasis of this program 
of international understanding was on the 
* living together ~ principle. provision was 
also made for the more formal type of 


rhe 


of members of 


educational experience. group, fre 


quently in the company 
their host families. visited local industries. 
the historical community of Cooperstown. 


New York State 


with Governor 


Legislature in 
action, \verel! 
man. toured the State Education Building 
called on Dr. Allen. Jr.. 


Commissioner of Education. 


saw the 


met Harri- 


and James FE. 


\rrangements were made for these 


young people, who are preparing to teach 
English in Chilean schools. to discuss the 
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educational programs of our country and 
Allen. 


their discussion, the young students showed 


theirs with Commissioner During 
how much they were impressed with the 
emphasis that American education places 
upon the development of the individual. 
One of the American 


kind * 


“understanding of students’ problems.” 


group referred to 


teachers as being ~ very and 

For the past two summers the Bethle- 
hem Central School District has sent some 
live for 10 


families in 


of its own young people to 
weeks with English-speaking 
Austria and Holland. Because of the value 
of their own experience in increasing their 
understanding of the people in these two 


Bethlehem 


lighted to welcome the visitors from Chile 


countries, families were de- 
and help them understand better family 
and community life in our country. 

The Bethlehem Central District 
Ambassador Committee. which arranged 


School 


for the foreign trips for the Bethlehem 
* ambassadors.” also arranged the Chilean 
program. The cooperation of other com- 
munity organizations, the public schools 
left no 
American of life is 
12 citizens of Chile. 


understood by 


and numerous individuals has 
doubt that the 
better understood by 
will be better 


other Chileans through their contact with 


way 


and many 


their fellow citizens who lived in Bethle 
hem. 

The Community Ambassador Program 
was initiated in 1948 through the coopera- 


Adult Edu 


cation and the Experiment in International 


tive efforts of the Bureau of 
Living. a nonprofit educational organiza- 
tion with no political or religious athilia- 
tions. whose headquarters are in Putney 
Vermont. 

As the ambassador program enters its 
LOth LO different 


New York State communities can be grati 


year this summer. over 
fied at the part that they have played in 
understanding by sending 


20 different 


international 
over 200 “ ambassadors ~ to 
countries. 

The ambassador project and the incom 
ing group program described in this article 
illustrate one of the methods used by regu 
lar public school adult education programs 
to teach a_ better 
In addition. over 200 adult edu- 
State offer 


education 


understanding of othe 
peoples. 
through the 


cation programs 


opportunities for international 
through forums. classes. discussion groups 
and other adult education activities. 

In this shrinking world, it is urgent that 
adult education continue to enlarge and 
inter- 


improve its existing programs of 


national education in the hope and with 





BRIEFING on New York State’s school system is given Chilean students by R. J 


Pulling. Chief of the Bureau of 


Mareh 1957 


{dult Education (with elbou 


on table) 
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RELIEF MAP of New York State is explained to Chilean students by D1 


Fenton. Assistant Commissioner for State 


faith that permanent peace can be hastened 
through education. 
information about 


Further adult) pro- 


erams of international education may be 
obtained from local directors of adult edu- 


the Bureau of Adult 
Albany. 


cation or Education. 


23 South Pearl Street, 





Crabtree To Speak 
Arthur P. Crabtree, supervisor of adult 
Adult 


Education 


education. Bureau of Education. 
New York State 
has accepted an invitation to speak during 
the 19th Annual Conference of the Ohio 
Association for Adult Education in Toledo 


on March 29 and 30, 


Department. 
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William N. 


Wuseum and Science Service. 


Adult Education Conference 


The annual conference of the New York 


State Association of Public School Adult 
Educators will be held May 12. 13 and 14 
at the Hotel Onondaga in Syracuse. The 


keynote speaker will be Dr. R. C. S. Young. 
Atlanta Di- 
Dr. Young 
Motors 


director of admissions of the 
vision, University of Georgia. 
is also a member of the General 
Speakers Staff. 

During the conference opportunities will 
he provided for the full study and discus- 


sion of subjects which have been selected 


by and will be of interest to the several 
hundred local directors of adult education 
who annually participate in this State 


conference. 
James Sebaste. director of adult educa 


tion. Rochester. is general chairman. 
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2.426.387 Children in Public Schools 


I THE FALL OF 19560 THERE WER} 
2.426.387 children enrolled in’ New 
York public schools, according to a recent 
release from the Bureau of Statistical 
Services. This enrollment was distributed 
over 1.10] operating school districts. in 
addition to which there were 615 school 
districts that operated no schools. Ninety- 
one percent of the enrollment was found 
in city. village and central school districts: 
the remaining 9 percent of the enrollment 
was found in the union free. central high 
school and common school districts. 

The table below shows the percentage of 
enrollment in each type of school district: 
the number of school districts in each case 
is indicated in parentheses: 

PERCENT 

39°) New York City ¢1) 

18 Other cities (61) 

15 Village superintendencies (110) 

19 Centrals in supervisory districts (441) 


1 Central high schools (4) 
Union free (182 operating and 4 nonoper 


ating) 
1 Common (302 operating and 611] noneper 
ating) 


In addition to centrals in’ supervisory 
districts. there are also 7 city centrals and 
M) village centrals. Including these. there 
are 488 centrals of all types. with 24 per- 
cent of the total enrollment. 

Although there are 705 operating dis- 
tricts with fewer than 1.000 pupils enrolled. 
such districts enroll only 10) percent of 
the total enrollment. 

In the last four years. fall enrollments 
have increased 27 percent in the school dis- 
tricts outside of New York City. Both 
elementary and secondary enrollments have 
shared in this increase. During this period. 
enrollment in Suffolk County increased $1 
percent and in Nassau County 59 percent. 
Other counties with increases of 25. per- 
cent or more are St. Lawrence. Rockland. 
Monroe. Ulster and Dutchess. Low per- 


centage increases were found in Allegany. 


March 1957 


By 
Louis H. Concer. Jr 


Bureau of Statistical Services 


Delaware and Seneca Counties. and in 
New York City. 

As for the next four years. both elemen 
tary and secondary enrollments will con- 
tinue to increase. The counties vary 
vreatly among themselves in the amount of 
erowth to be expected in the future. just 
as their growth has varied greatly in the 
past, The elaborate studies necessary to 
forecast enrollment: in’ each county have 
not heen carried out. but as a general 
rule we expect the enrollment increase in 
each county in the next four years to be 
of the same order of magnitude as it was 
in the last four vears. In other words. 
more of the same. 

The 19506 fall enrollment survey showed 
that New York City had 935.217 pupils 
enrolled as compared with 921.472. the 
previous fall. a gain of 13.745. The rest 
of the State increased 70.046, 

Fifty-six cities of the State. in addition 
to New York City. reported increases 
totaling 13.425 pupils. These cities. to- 
vether with the increase in each. are: 
Albany. 163: Amsterdam. 12: Auburn. 
125: Batavia. 126: Beacon. 21: Bingham- 
ton. 165: Buffalo. 750: Canandaigua. 169: 
Corning. 358: Cortland. 65: Dunkirk. 148: 
Elmira. 397: Fulton. 85: Geneva. 98: 
Glen Cove. Glens Falls. 64: Glovers- 
ville. 71: Hornell. 183: Ithaca. 1.498: 
Jamestown. 296: Johnstown. 46: Kings- 
ton, 48: Lackawanna. 107: Little Falls. 
11: Lockport, 40: Long Beach, 223: Me- 
chanieville. 8: Middletown. 35: Mount 
Vernon. 185: New Rochelle. 691: New- 
burgh. 325: Niagara Falls. 602: North 


Tonawanda. 246: Norwich. 56: Ogdens- 


, 
> 


») 


burg. 173: Olean. 135: Oneida, 
Oneonta. 41: Oswego. 275: Peekskill. 
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105: Poughkeepsie. 88; Port Jervis, 100: 
1.130: Rome. 276: 136: 
Salamanca. 45: Springs. 
145: 
Tonawanda. 106: Utica. 344: Water- 
142: Watervliet. 56: White 
317: Yonkers. 1.041. 


Five cities reported decreased enroll- 


Rochester. Rve. 
Saratoga 
Schenectady. Sherrill. 126: Syracuse. 
a 

ooo: 


town. Plains. 


ments as follows: Cohoes. 43: Hudson. 37: 
Plattsburgh. 20: lol: 


199: a total decrease of 490. The decrease 


Rensselaer. Troy. 


n some of these cities is due to a loss of 


Albany 34.248 
Allegany 10,294 
Broome 11.039 
Cattaraugus 16,757 
Cavuga 12,131 
Chautauqua 28,351 
Chemung 17,921 
Oe ere 9.814 
Clinton 10,639 
SER airctice ees 8.914 
OS ee eae 8.310 
en ee ne ne ae 10,209 


2. wens Ginga mere eareein eke 24,562 


a ad re ee a eal 145,783 
EN ee eee 7,486 
I ocd a ak mpraiva a wea elaine 9.977 
ik Cae ae a ee ean 10.512 
NT Pe er ee ee eae 10,552 
6 bb ok berkh es bake oa ee Sah hee ea 5,818 
EE OEE ORAL HEMI 961 
OS er oe eee 12,862 
Je fferson —TEREEELELELEEELELE Eee i7 767 
ete ena ».689 
EEE POS SOR ee 9.142 
NS ee ee ne nn ee en 13.088 
ate onic ed wat tne ad alin Gee a epoca 77.965 
eee eR ee ae 9.893 
ts a alee eal 244,075 
ON ih de he sre deals a balalahs 41,717 
RS eS ia as a winhicmaiad ial eine ied 13.366 
ee 66.971 


nonresident pupils and to the opening of 
new parochial schools. 

Of the 110 villages with superintendents 
of schools, 98 reported increased enroll- 
ments aggregating 26,55] pupils, 11 re- 
ported decreased enrollments aggregating 
824 pupils and one no change. This re- 
sulted in a net gain of 25,727 pupils in 
these villages. 

Total public school enrollments by coun- 
ties as of about September 30, 1956, were 


as follows: 


CCC Cer eee 12,106 
PE: ... debe pein Gemnaee wedamixts 28,478 
I oa caer gai ales Altera rank sh 6,986 
Oswego ceeeceseseocsoscoeeseseeee 18,197 
I aaa vee, ids oa oe eli Seu Ge pt hee al 10, 434 
a ed i are eee 1,298 
SEE Ee ee En ee 19,408 
ne ee a ade 18,393 
ee a a ae aie eaeee 23,920 
ee ee ee Ee PE ee 17,998 
EEE OLR ON 25.746 
I a ai een a 5,534 
Schuyler TePrTrTyvrTrTrCr LCT rei eieL 2.943 
Seneca WTTTITTEETCIC LL 5.798 
NEES Se Ee en eee ee 21,104 
i a a ladies ial oun anal ahaa 94,049 
ee icon in getatial ig aipiiaad 8,561 
MG cee cise ee ean ee Nee egw wewnaese 7,718 
CD, csr ospulenannssans eeaeiee 11,864 
ere er ere ee re eee 18.833 
ee es ag atin nga eubiiuos wk Gaeee 8,704 
SSE CRE PORTE TT 10,002 
OS ES ee Oe ee ee 14,243 
NN eo cer eee ekee eeenaate 117,463 
OES ee eee te Pre 7,351 
Re et ee ee ee ee oT 1,226 


Total counties 





\. W. Miller To Resign 


\lexander W. Miller will resign as su- 
Falls 


com- 


perintendent of schools in Glens 


effective this after having 


pleted 30 


summer 


years of service there. He is 
the third superintendent to serve in Glens 
Falls since the organization of the school 
district in 1881. The other two were Dr. 


Sherman Williams and Dr. E. W. Griffith. 
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Studies for Doctorate 
Robert Snow. director of adult educa- 


tion at Schenectady. is on a four months’ 
leave of absence to complete his doctoral 
Mr. 


Snow is on a leadership grant from the 


program at Syracuse University. 


Fund for Adult Education. He is working 
on a research project dealing with “ lib- 


eral ~ adult education in the public schools. 
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-cognitio ‘ anne 
Teacher Recogniti n D 1\ | lanned 


LANS FOR TEACHER RECOGNITION DAY, 
1957. are under way. according to an 
announcement by Commissioner of Edu- 


Allen. Jr. 


Associate 


cation James FE. 
Walter 


sioner for 


Crewson. Commis- 


Elementary, Secondary and 
Adult Education, will serve in an advisory 
capacity to a Department committee which 
includes Raymond R. Hunter. coordinator 
Mrs. 
Vivienne N. Anderson, associate in second- 
ary education: Helen Hay Heyl. Chief of 
Curriculum 


of civil defense. as chairman: 


the Bureau of Elementary 
Development; Robert H. Johnstone, asso- 
ciate in elementary curriculum develop- 
ment, and Peter P. Muirhead, Chief of the 
Bureau of Examinations and Testing. 

As soon as a date has been selected for 
Teacher Recognition Day and after pre- 
liminary plans have been outlined, this 


committee will be broadened to include 


representatives from other State agencies 


and from professional organizations desir- 


ing to pay tribute to our more than 
100.000 teachers. 
Governor Averell Harriman and State 


Comptroller Arthur Levitt first proposed 
Teacher Recognition Day on a statewide 
1955. 


vear the Governor called attention to the 


basis in In his proclamation last 
fact that no one plays a more vital role 
than our teachers in strengthening our 
country and developing our leaders of to- 
morrow. New 


York State conducted a variety of activities 


Communities throughout 


during the day and evening to recognize 
the important contributions which teachers 
have made to our society. 

It is understood that the Governor plans 
to issue a similar proclamation this year 
in which he will set aside a day for honor- 
ing teachers and in which he will again 
call upon all communities to take appropri- 
ate steps to honor those who have accepted 
the challenge and the responsibility for 


teaching our children and youth. 





Civil Defense Handbooks Available 


7. UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCA- 
tion has recently completed and made 
initial distribution of a new handbook on 
civil defense titled Education for National 
Survival. This publication was developed 
by the staff of the Office of Education’s 
Civil Defense Education Project. 

In approaching this subject the staff 
made maximum use of professional com- 
petence. established channels of commu- 
nication and local. State and Federal rela- 
tionships in education. The contents are 
based upon practices and experiences of 
school administrators, curriculum coordi- 
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nators and teachers. Many helpful sug- 
gestions were glso received from a national 
meeting of coordinators of civil defense 
education, representing 20 States and 5 
target cities. 

In addition to presenting such vital sub- 
jects as the need for defense, civil defense 
responsibilities of school personnel, or- 
ganization and operation of school civil 
defense. civil defense instruction and civil 
defense in the home and community, five 
excellent appendixes include a_ checklist, 
films for school civil defense programs, a 
selected list of civil defense publications. 








an outline for drafting a school civil de- 


fense plan and a school civil defense 


Copies are available in 
the 


Publications 


evacuation report. 
limited through Federal 
Civil (Administration 
Office. Federal Civil Defense 
tion. Battle Creek. Mich 
Civil Defense Education 


lary and Secondary Schools is the result 


quantities 
Defense 
(Administra- 
thru Elemen- 
of a recent project undertaken by the Na- 
tional Commission on Safety Education of 
the National Education Association at the 
request of the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 


ministration. This pamphlet discusses the 
protection of pupils and the formation of 
school civil defense plans. It describes in 
detail the 


faced by the board of education. the su- 


civil defense responsibilities 
perintendent of schools. the school princi- 
pal and teachers. 

Permission is given to school districts 
to reproduce any or all of the material 
in the booklet. 
supply lasts, single copies may be secured 
free of charge from the Federal Civil De- 
Administration. Battle Creek. Mich. 


As long as a very limited 


fense 





Verschoor New Library Extension Head 


ipo 4. VERSCHOOK RECEIVED A PERMA- 
nent promotion as principal 


supervisor effective January 16. 


library 
He suc- 
ceeds L. Marion Moshier. who retired May 
1. 1956. as Director of the 


Library Extension. 


Div ision of 


Mr. Verschoor came to the Education De- 
partment in 1949 as junior librarian in the 
Division of Library Extension. He was 
advanced to senior library supervisor in 
1051 and has held the position of associate 
library supervisor since 1954. 

Graduated from Fordham University 
Mr. 
Verschoor received the master of arts de- 


New York University 


master of science degree from the School 


with a bachelor of scienc@ degree. 


vree from and the 
of Library Service. Columbia University. 

Before coming to the Department Mr. 
Verschoor taught at Neck High 
School and Amityville High School. He 
1942 


Great 
served with the Armed Forces from 
to 1946. 

He is a member of the American Library 
the New York Library 


Association and 
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2. 


Irving A. Verschoor 


Association and has contributed many arti- 


cles to professional journals. 
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Folder for Hamilton Bicentennial 


I OBSERVING THE 2OOTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
the birth of Hamilton, the 


schools of this State are urged to stress 


Alexander 
study of this patriot as a New Yorker. 
This is the advice contained in a printed 
folder soon to go to all the schools in con- 
nection with the Alexander Hamilton Bicen- 
tennial being observed in the United States 
and on the island of Nevis in the Caribbean 
this year. 

The Board of Regents and the State 
Education Department are planning a spe- 
cial program on the evening of April 24 to 


of the Board. 


honor this former member 
The birth of Hamilton is established as 
January Il. 1757. Both the 


Nevis and the United States are honoring 


island of 


Hamilton with special postage stamps. The 
latter may be obtained at any post office. 

The centennial year was proclaimed by 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower in Janu- 
ary. He called upon all citizens during 
this period “to do honor to Hamilton’s 
memory with appropriate activities and 
ceremonies, 

The Board of Regents and the State 
Education Department urge all schools to 
take appropriate note of the Hamilton 


While the 


focus on 


nationwide ob- 
servance Hamilton. the 
American. the New York State celebration 
will 


citizen of this State. 


anniversary. 
will 
while a 


center on his contributions 


Hamilton was noted for his work with 
the New York militia. as a State legislator 
and for his services as a delegate from New 
York to the Constitutional Convention in 
Philadelphia. He was also founder of the 
Vew York Evening Post, the oldest continu- 
ously published newspaper in the Nation. 
As a lawyer, only six months before his 
death. he Albany to 


Harry Croswell. editor of a Hudson news- 


traveled to defend 
paper. on a charge of libel. 
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Albany the 


She was 


Hamilton also found in 
woman who was to be his wife. 
Elizabeth Schuyler. a member of the family 
built the 


Schuyler Mansion. 


which now historic site. the 
His relationships with 
this family provide numerous interesting 


anecdotes for study. 
The forthcoming folder will state: 


* New York State schools have a unique 


interest in the Alexander Hamilton Bicen- 


tennial. This interest arises from one of 
the least known aspects of Hamilton’s life. 
his association with education as a stu- 
dent. as a trustee both of Columbia College 
and of Hamilton-Oneida Academy (later 
Hamilton College) and as a member of the 
Board of Regents. 

* Actually. it had been a quest for edu- 
cation that Hamilton from 


the island ol Nevis to New York in 1772. 


In a real sense the current interest in gifted 


had brought 


students and in programs of advanced 
standing were foreshadowed in Hamilton’s 
He chose King’s College (to be re- 


named Columbia College in 1784) in pref- 


career, 


erence to Princeton because the New York 
school was willing to accept him with a 
special status. permitting him to advance 
as rapidly as his accomplishments justified. 

* Hamilton was a brilliant scholar and a 


leader in the college debating society. 


While still a 


pamphlets to promote the freedom of the 


student. he began writing 
English colonies from the mother country. 
As long as Hamilton lived, the power of 
his pen was to be turned with untiring 
energy toward the public and private pur- 
poses in which he believed.” 

* We know that Alexander Hamilton was 
a member of the Board of Regents of The 


State of New York. 


during the period when the 


University of the 
(1784-87) 
Regents were concerned chiefly with the 


management of Columbia College.” 
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AGRICULTURAL TEACHERS attending professional improvement economic conference 


at Canastota receive instruction from Professor Robert S. Smith, Cornell farm manage- 


ment specialist, on the use of the Farm Business Record book. 


Meeting was one of 10 


annual area meetings arranged by the Bureau of Agricultural Education which were 


attended by an aggregate of 208 teachers. 


Agriculture Conference 

The Bureau of Agricultural Education 
conducted a staff conference jointly with 
the Agricultural Teacher Training Division 
of Cornell University at Syracuse on Janu- 
ary 24 and 25. Primary objectives were 
to strengthen the administration and su- 
pervision of agricultural instruction in 
high schools and to promote the training 
program for teachers. 

Policies were established covering the 
separate as well as joint operations of the 
two groups. Special study was given and 
agreements reached for the development of 
individual supervised farming programs of 
high school agricultural pupils to be con- 
ducted in conjunction with the classwork 
in agricultural courses. 

Plans were made and joint committees 
appointed for further study of the develop- 
ment and use of courses of study by the in- 
dividual teachers; the preparation and use 
of a of work for the 


covering the entire year, with special em- 


program teacher, 


phasis on the summer activities, and the 


preparation of teaching plans. 
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Two Reports Cited 

That public institutions of higher edu- 
cation have become significant partners 
with the private colleges and universities 
in nurturing future scientists and scholars 
is pointed out in a report, “ Our Colleges 
and Scholarly Manpower,” by the admin- 
istrator of the Board of Higher Education 
of the City of New York, Mrs. Pearl Max. 
which follows up one of a year ago, “* Our 
Both 
reports are based on tables in recent pub- 
lications of the National 
Science — National Research Council. 

The that 
municipal colleges which constitute The 
College of the City of New York gave 
young 
the 


Colleges and Scientific Manpower.” 
Academy of 


current report indicates the 


undergraduate training to more 


scholars who received doctorates in 
arts. humanities and social sciences during 
the period 1936 to 1950 than any other 
college or university in the United States. 
Six subject areas included three-fourths of 


the doctorates awarded. 
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2- and 4-Year College Leaders Confer 


F pany K UNDERSTANDING OF PRESEN 
and future relationships between two- 
and four-year colleges was the goal of a 
conference of approximately 200  repre- 
sentatives from 100 of both types of higher 
educational institutions in New York State 
on January 18 in Hall, State 
University College for Teachers at Albany. 
Dr. James E. Allen. Jr.. 


kducation. welcomed the 


Brubacher 


Commissioner of 
group to the 
meeting which was planned by a com- 
mittee appointed last spring by Dr. Ewald 
B. Nyquist, Associate Commissioner for 
Higher Education. 

The planning committee included the 
following higher education personnel: 
John Cranford Adams. president. Hofstra 
College; Lawrence L. Bethel. president. 
Fashion Institute of Technology: Fred- 
erick deWolfe Bolman, Jr.. past president. 


Jamestown Elwood 
C. Kastner. dean of admissions. New York 


Community College: 
University: John P. Morse, director of ad- 
missions, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute: 
Paul D. Shafer, president. Packer Collegi- 
ate Institute; Laurence E. Spring. presi- 
dent. Erie 
William G. Van Note. president, Thomas 
S. Clarkson Memorial College of Technol- 


County Technical Institute: 


ogy: Alan Brown. past president, Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Universities of the 
State of New York: Kenneth T. 
associate in higher education: Elbert K. 
Fretwell. Jr.. 
Higher Education: Lester W. Ingalls. ex- 


Doran. 


Assistant Commissioner for 
Association of Colleges 
State of New 


Jarvie. executive dean 


ecutive secretary. 
and Universities of the 
York: Lawrence L. 
colleges. 


and Dr. 


community 


York. 


and 


of New 


for institutes 
State 


Nyquist. 


University 
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The objectives for the conferences 


agreed upon by the planning committee 
were: 
l. To promote understanding and articula- 
tion between two-year and four-year institu- 
tions of higher education in this State 
2. To clarify for all concerned the purposes 
and objectives of two-year institutions, par- 
ticularly those of technical institutes 
3. To pave the way for what will inevitably 
be an expanded growth of two-year education 
and to gain greater acceptance on the part of 
the higher education community for this type 


of education 


The subject of this conference was also 


related to the recent recommendations of 


the Board of Regents of The University 
of the State of New York calling for an 
expansion in the number of two-year col- 
leges to meet the rising enrollments in this 
State. 

Dr. Fretwell discussed what should be 
the philosophy of the two-year college in 
State. 


which the two-year college can help meet 


this He pointed out two needs 


in this State in the immediate future: 


First, to provide the first half of a 


baccalaureate for those who. 
for lack ot 
ol slender 
all four vears of the baccalaureate in a 
single institution. This “two plus two” 


idea seems to have been endorsed effec- 


program 


space in four-year colleges 


finances. will not complete 


tively at the regional conferences held 
across the State by the Department last 
October where many of you and your 
colleagues certain assump 
tions. including this one. 


discussed 


Second, to provide job-related tech- 
nical programs (ranging alphabetically 
from agricultural tool 
and die design) for two-vear 
colleges seem to be uniquely qualified. 


production to 
which 








Iwo other needs were mentioned: gen- 


eral education and community services. 
the latter to include adult education. Dr. 
Fretwell put the main emphasis. however. 
the 
aspects contained in the above quotation. 
He pointed out that 45 colleges of both 


the two- and four-year kinds in New York 


on the “transfer” and * terminal ” 


State grant a two-year degree such as the 
associate in arts and the associate in ap- 
plied science. 

* A host of studies have been made on 
the success of transfer students who enter 
baccalaureate 


the junior vear of a pro- 


eraduation from a_ two-year 
Dr. 


students are naturally known as transfers. 


cram after 


college.” continued Fretwell. “ These 
They then compete with so-called natives. 
that is. the 


Vear college as freshmen there.” 


students who entered four- 


He cited several surveys which revealed 
these transfers did better than the natives. 


better. and that 


instances an appreciably higher percent- 


did as well or in several 


age of transfers went on into graduate 


work than did the natives. 


in his philosophy 
Dr. 


Specific conclusions 
about two-year colleges were listed by 
Fretwell thus: 

l. The 


sound and is gaining increasingly wide 


two-year college concept is 


acceptance across the country. 

2. Do well what you are going to do. 
Don't scatter your shot if you want to 
make a major impact. If you have 
the resources and student body to offer 
curricula emphasizing 
both transfer and technical-terminal. 
well and good. But if you face limita- 
tions which cannot be overcome. decide 
where your real contribution can be 
and work in that direction. 


comprehensive 


3. Whether you are a two-year or a 
four-year institution, strive to build 
good working relationships with your 


neighboring colleges. If you are in a 


position to do something better than 
they can. concentrate on it. With our 
swelling enrollments. there will be 


enough students to go around. 
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In the 
years 


|. Be always fair to students. 
haste and harried 
ahead there may be some danger that 
the individual becomes one of the faces 
in the crowd, if he is lucky enough to 
and be seen. 


pressure of 


he where his face can see 


Dr. Bethel. a member of the President's 
the 


High School. described the two-year col- 


Commission on Education beyond 
leve from that commission’s viewpoint. 
\fter explaining how the committee was 
organized into subcommittees. drawn from 
the 


half of laymen and half of professional 


main committee, which is made up 


educators. Dr. Bethel quoted from the in- 
terim report as follows: 


The growth of community and junior 
colleges is a significant development of 
our educational system in this century 
and is probably the next logical step in 
filling in and rounding out our educa- 
tional While the emphasis 
in many junior colleges is to prepare 
students for transfer to four-year insti- 


system. 


tutions. an important function and con- 
tribution of the 
been to offer a terminal program aimed 
and 


two-year college has 


at providing general education 
training for the subprofessions and occu- 
pations of a highly technical nature. 
Short-sighted economic pressures will 
increasingly stress specialized vocational 
training. Hence the committee 
obligated to emphasize that education 


feels 


in its broadest sense should be the com- 
mon objective of all these institutional 
programs. An understanding of our 
own and other cultures and of the physi- 
cal and social world in which we live is 
the members of a. self- 
governing society. The individual must 
be encouraged to continue. throughout 
his or her lifetime. to seek broad liberal 
education as well as specialized voca- 
tional training. In the last analysis, the 
measure of educational 
system is the extent to which it kindles in 
the individual a continuing desire and 
sense of responsibility for self-develop- 


essential for 


success of an 


ment and enlarged understandings. 


Five discussion groups were formed at 


the conference to consider the topics of 
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transfer experience, regional cooperation 
between two- and four-year colleges and 
desirable patterns for the future. 

Dr. William C. 


of Columbia University, summarized the 


Fels, associate provost 


discussions. Dr. Nyquist acted as chair- 


man of the day’s program. 


The proceedings of the conference are to 
be printed in full and distributed to all 
conferees. as well as to chief executive ofh- 
Other 


persons interested should write to Kenneth 


cers of colleges and universities. 


T. Doran. associate in higher education, 


State Education Department. Albany 1. 





Record College Enrollment Last Fall 


RECORD COLLEGE ENROLLMENT IN NEW 

York State last fall of 348.868 was 
reported as the State Education Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Statistical Services com- 
pleted its annual compilation in this field. 
This new high exceeds the previous ree- 
1949 and 


registered students than last year. 


ord set in shows 23.498 more 


Total enrollment shows an increase of 
7 percent, a substantial part of which has 
taken place among unclassified and part- 
Rise in full- 


only 


time undergraduate students. 
time undergraduate enrollment is 


1.857 to reach 167,468, or | percent in- 
crease. 

The number of students enrolling in any 
college for the first time last fall was 
16.963 in the four-year colleges and 10.877 
in the junior colleges. Principal increase 
in new students has been in the public 
junior colleges since the number of first- 
time students last fall was only | or 2 per- 
cent above the number the previous year in 
the four-year privately operated colleges 
and in the State University four-year col- 
leges. 

Privately operated colleges enroll two- 
thirds of the 
one-third of the students are in the pub- 


students. The remaining 
licly operated colleges, which include State 
University (except the contract colleges 
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the College of the 


community 


Alfred). 
York 


at Cornell and 
City of New 


4 lleges. 


and the 


Full-time undergraduate enrollment in 
engineering (in institutions granting engi- 
was 5.5 higher 


neering degrees) percent 


than it was a year ago. 





Dr. Anderson Speaks 

Dr. Vivienne Anderson. associate in the 
Bureau of Secondary Curriculum Develop- 
ment, was guest speaker at the silver jubilee 
meeting of the Rutgers University chapter 
of Phi Delta Kappa in New 


The program was devoted 


Brunswick 
on January 21. 
to discussion of Dr. Anderson’s recently 
published book. Patterns of Educational 
Leadership, written with Dr. Daniel R. 
Davies. assistant professor of education 
at Teachers College. Columbia University. 
who also participated in the conference. 
Patterns of Educational Leadership was 
one of nine publications about education 
and great social issues listed in the Janu- 
ary issue of The School Executive unde 


the title “ The Year's Great Books.” 
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Driver Education Program Wins Award 


“ OVERNOR AVERELL HARRIMAN ON JANU- 
i WV ary 17 accepted on behalf of the State 
of New 


the State’s High School Driver Education 


York an award of excellence for 


program. 
the 


Com- 


the award 


Association of Casualty 


This is top made by 
and Surety 

panies in its annual award program, “* The 
National High School Driver Education 
This is the first year 


The 


award is based on the percentage of high 


Award Program.” 
New York has achieved this rating. 


schools offering driver education courses. 
the percentage of eligible students enrolled 
in these courses and an evaluation of course 
standards. 

In accepting the award, Governor Harri- 
man said: 

[ am gratified at this recognition of 
our driver education program in New 
York State. Through these courses, we 
are providing basic training in safe 
driving techniques and instruction in 
highway courtesy to thousands of our 
teen-agers annually. This program will 
pay recurring dividends in our cam- 
paign to reduce highway accidents. 


In the last school year, driver education, 
including in-the-car training, was given 
to 50,561 pupils in 672 New York high 


schools. Classroom instruction was given 


by 87 other schools to 56.786 additional 
students. 

Three types of award are granted by 
honor and excel- 


the association: merit. 


lence. New York State’s program directed 
by the State Education Department, re- 
1951 


three 


ceived “ merit” awards in and in 
1952. In the 
“honor” awards 


New York 


follow ing years, 


This 


award of 


received. 


the 


were 


year. achieved 


~excellence.” one of the 15 States so 
honored. 

The award-winning New York State rec- 
ord includes the presentation of 534 adult 
driver education courses during the year. 
reaching nearly 30,000 mature drivers 
the highest number for any State. 

The New York State in- 


volved the direct supervision of the State 


program in 


Education Department, the cooperation of 
Motor Vehicles 


Division of Safety and the use of 754 cars 


the Bureau of and the 
for practice driving provided for the most 
part by the automobile dealers throughout 
the State. 

According to Anthony E. 
of the Bureau of Secondary School Super- 


lerino, Chief 


vision, the high school driver education 
courses have become known as the * school 
on wheels.” 

1945. 


a week of instruction for 


They made their first appear- 
ance in \ pupil receives four days 
a full semester. 
Half of this instruction is in the classroom 
and half is in driving on the public high- 
ways. In classroom. pupils study from 
a regular textbook. discuss safety attitudes 
and procedures and altempt certain tests 
on specially prepared devices. Emphasis 
in the classroom is on mental attitudes and 
habits that must be developed for safety. 

With the cooperation of the State agen- 
cies mentioned above and the Division of 
State Police, the 
and Surety Companies and the American 


Association of Casualty 


Automobile Association, the Department 
developed a syllabus on driver education. 

The growth of the high school courses in 
stimulated an equally 


driver education 


impressive demand for  public-school- 
sponsored courses for adults during after- 


noons, evenings and Saturdays. 
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Art Edueation Problems Discussed 


R' PRESENTATIVES OF EIGHT COLLEGES 
; which train art teachers in New York 
City and of New York State and city schoo! 
systems met in January to discuss ways to 
improve such training and to devise meth- 
ods of 


art teachers 


shortage ol 
New \ ork 


The meeting was sponsored by the 


alleviating the acute 
in the schools of 
Sate. 
New York State Education Department and 
New York University 


tion. 


was the host institu 


Participating were Professor Harry 
Holtzman of Brooklyn College, Dr. Ralph 
Wickiser and Larry Argiro of State Uni- 
versity College for Teachers at New Paltz: 
Dr. Howard Conant and Dr. Hale Wood 
ruff of New York University; Dr. Michael 
Andrews of Syracuse University; Profes- 
sor Marion Pease of Skidmore College: 
Dr. Olive Riley of the New York City 
Board of Education: Professor Carl Hiller 
Edwin Ziegfeld of 
Columbia Vin- 
cent Ray of Pratt Institute. Vincent J. 
Popolizio, State supervisor of art educa- 
Carlton L. Reed, 


the State Education De- 


of Queens College: Dr. 


University and Professor 


tion. and associate in 
art education, of 
partment organized the meeting. 

Victor D’Amico of the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art was consultant to the group. and 
Walter Commissionet 
for Elementary. Adult 


Education of the State Education Depart- 


Crewson. Associate 


Secondary and 
ment spoke. 

In announcing the meeting. the State 
Education Department reported that many 
schools in this State cannot carry on an 
art program because of their inability to 
secure art teachers. Others are carrying 
on with teachers inadequately trained and 
unqualified. 

\ preliminary meeting was held at the 


Modern Art in 


meeting. A 


Museum of November to 


develop plans for the con- 


certed drive is to be developed to en- 
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talented high school students to 


rrofession. The 
I 


courage 
enter the colleges are 
attempting to develop a general agreemeni 
as to the best curriculum to prepare their 
effective teaching 


vraduates for the most 


of art on all levels. The assistance of in 
dustry is being sought to help finance the 
program of public relations necessary to 
alleviate the present situation. 

The State Education Department is 
planning to revise its certification require- 
that they 


ments for art teachers in order 


most effectively meet the current needs for 


teacher preparation 


School Business Group Meets 


The ninth annual convention of the New 
York State 
Officials will be at the Hotel Syracuse May 
12-15. 


The theme of this years meeting will 


Association of School Business 


be “Improving the Educational Program 
through Efficient School Business Manage- 
Panel 


follow ing topic s: 


ment.” discussions will cover the 
coal vs. oil vs. gas for 
heating schools. accounting for extraclass- 
room activity funds, plant security (the 
use of dogs for security purposes), audit 
and control looks at the books, investment 
of funds and debt service management and 
a case study of selected custodial problems. 

Other features of the convention are the 
*crackerbarrel ~ sessions, where business 
officials are divided according to types ol 
school districts to discuss common prob- 
lems and the annual banquet to be held 


May 14. 
the New York State Legislature. will be the 


Orlo N. Brees. former member of 


President of the asso- 
H. Reed. 


Auburn. 


principal speaker. 
Malcolm 


superintendent of schools at 


ciation is assistant 
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Regents Charter Schools and Libraries 


REGENTS TOOK ACTION 


He BOARD OF 
on a number of charters 


and libraries at its meeting January 25. 


fe yr sche « ls 


Community Workshops of Scarsdale was 
chartered provisionally for a term of five 
years to encourage community expression 
in areas of education and recreation and 
classes for educa- 


to organize informal 


tional. cultural and recreational activities 
requested by residents of Scarsdale. 

The Regents eranted a provisional char 
ter, valid for five years, for Ecole Fran- 
caise. Manhattan. to provide preelemen- 
tary training for boys and girls. particu- 
larly in the use of English by children of 
French origin, The school also provides 
an opportunity for American children to 
learn the French language. 

\ provisional charter for five years was 
granted to Bennett Conservatory of Music. 
Croton-on-Hudson, to establish a scholar- 
ship fund or funds to aid deserving stu- 
dents to obtain musical. graphic or cho- 
reographic education in the school, to 


establish concert series for students and 
the general community and to operate a 
school for instruction in the use of musical 
instruments and related subjects. 

Provisional charters, valid for five years. 
were granted to Schonowe Nursery School. 
Schenectady, and St. 


School, Staten Island. 


John’s Lutheran 


\ five-year provisional charter was ap- 
proved for the School of Musical Educa- 
tion. New York City, to teach music in all 
its phases including the playing of musi- 
cal instruments, singing, dancing. theory 
and music appreciation. 

\bsolute charters were granted to Dobbs 
Public Hyde Park Free 


Ferry Library, 
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Library, Geneva Historical Society and 
Dewey School of Orthodontia. New York 
City. 

\ provisional charter, valid for two 


vears, was granted to The Institute for 
Research in Hypnosis. New York City. 
The institute proposes to promote and 


sponsor research in clinical and experi- 
mental hypnosis and to disseminate in- 
formation on a postgraduate level regard- 
ing current advancement and applications 
of scientific hypnosis. 

The 


Free Library. Erie County, was amended 


provisional charter of Ebenezer 
changing the corporate name of the library 
to The West Seneca Library and extended 
for five years from June 20. 1956. 

The provisional charter of the Richville 
Library. St. 


extended to December 20. 


Lawrence County. 
1961. 


The Regents approved cancellation of 


I ree was 


the charters and transfer of property of 
Canaan Public Library to Chatham Public 
Library: Johnsonburg Free Library to 
Central School District No. 1 of the Towns 


of Attica. Bennington, Sheldon, Orange- 


ville. Java and Middlebury. Wyoming 
County. Darien and Alexander. Genesee 
County. and Wales. Erie County. and 
Dobbs Ferry Free Library, an association 


library. to Dobbs Ferry Public Library. a 


village public library. 


Change Conference Dates 

The dates of the Long Island Conference 
on the Teaching of Mathematics in the 
Elementary School to be held at the senior 
City have been 


high school in Garden 


changed to May 7 and 8. 
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State Board Appointments Approved 


yen BOARD OF REGENTS AT ITS MEETING 
on January 25 approved a number of 
appointments to State boards, councils and 
committees. 

Harry L. White. Supreme Court of New 
York. Kings County. Brooklyn. 
appointed to the State Board of Examiners 
of Certified Shorthand Reporters for a 
term of three years beginning January |. 
1957. 

Vrs. John 5. MeCloy of New 


was reappointed to the Nurse 


Was re- 


York City 
Advisory 
Council for a term of three years beginning 
1, 1957. 

Hale. the Floral 
Park Public Library. was appointed to the 
Public 
tee for a term of five years beginning 
March 1. 1957. She Alice C. 
Dodge whose term expires February 28. 
1957. 


David Bray. director of guidance and 


January 
Frances director of 


Librarians Examination Commit- 


succeeds 


child accounting. Albany public schools. 
was reappointed to the Advisory Council 
Attendance for a term of 


1950. 


for Census and 
five years effective October 1. 


Six new members were appointed to the 
Advisory Council in Psychology to fill un- 
expired terms caused by the resignation 


of council members who were appointed 


in October 1956 to the State Board of 
Examiners of Psychologists. The new 
appointees are G. Richard Wendt, Uni- 


Rochester. for 
June 30, 1959, to sueceed S. D. S. Sprage. 
Rochester : (delphi 
College. Garden City, for a term ending 
June 30. 1957. to succeed W. J. 
New York City: \. Katzell, New 
York City. for a term ending June 30. 
1U57. to succeed Florence Halpern, New 
York City: Roger T. Lennon. World Book 
Company. Yonkers, for a 
June 30, 1959. to succeed Harry V. Me- 
Neill. New York Citv: Jule Nydes. New 


York City. for a term ending June 30. 


versity of a term ending 


Derner. 


Gordon IF. 


kK. Crissy. 


Ray mond 


term ending 


1958. to succeed Harold G. Seashore, New 
York City. Albert 5. 


Teachers College. Columbia University. for 


and Thompson. 


a term ending June 30, 1959. to succeed 


Jesse Zizmore. 





Rules for Handi ‘apped Clarified 


ryt 


January 25 approved the addition of a 


BOARD OF REGENTS AT ITS MEETING 
new article to the Regulations of the Com- 
missioner of Education clarifying proce- 
dures for exempting children from school 
attendance because of physical disability 
or mental or emotional disorders. 
Exemption because of physical disability 
for a period of not less than three months 
hut not to exceed one year may be recom- 


March 


1957 


mended after examination by two physi- 


cians, one of whom is the school physician. 


Exemption for children who because of 
severe mental retardation or deficiency are 
unable to benefit from instruction for a 
period of not less than six months but not 
to exceed two years may be recommended 
after examination by a qualified psycholo- 
gist. or by a qualified psychologist and a 
qualified psychiatrist, or by an approved 


) ») 
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clinic. Such a study would include a care- 


ful physical examination by the school 
physician. 

Exemption because of a mental or emo 
tional disorder for a period of not to ex- 
ceed six months may be recommended 
after examination by a qualified psychia- 
trist and a qualified psychologist or by an 
approved clinie as well as a physical ex- 


amination by the school physician. 


Grants for Teachers 

Ninety-five grants to colleges and uni- 
versities are being made for the support 
of 1957 summer institutes for high school 
teachers of science and mathematics by the 
National Science Foundation. These will 
provide financial assistance to more than 


L500 teachers. 


Most institutes will pay $75 a week 
(plus $15 a week additional for each de- 
pendent to a maximum of four). A travel 


allowance equal to a single round trip to 
a maximum of $80 will also be available. 
The foundation pays tuition and fees. 
Names of colleges participating and ap- 
obtained 
1520 


plication information may be 
from National Foundation, 


H Street NW.. Washington 25. D. C. 


Science 





Schools Names Changed 

The Board of Regents approved at its 
January meeting the following changes in 
school names: Ravena-Coeymans Central 
School, Ravena, to 
Selkirk Central School: South Huntington 
High School, Huntington Station. to Walt 
Whitman High School: Sea Cliff High 
School. Sea Cliff, to North Shore High 
School: Notre Dame Convent School. New 
York City. to Notre School. 
Kerhonkson High School, Kerhonkson. to 


Rondout Valley Central School. 


Ravena-Coeymans- 


Dame and 


Oo 
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Bond Issues Approved 
The 


Januar) 


Board of Regents at its meeting 
25 approved three bond issues 
totaling $7,015,000 to construct and equip 
new schools and to purchase school buses. 

Action was taken in accordance with 
the requirement of the Local Finance Law 
that the Board of Regents approve proposi 
school im- 


tions for bond issues to cove 


provements in districts where the cost 


would bring the bonded indebtedness above 
10 percent of the valuation of the district's 
real property. 

The issues approved include the fol- 
lowing: 
School Dis 


Beekmantown-Plattsburgh Central 


Beekmantown, Plattsburgh, Chazy 


trict, Town of 
and Altona, Clinton County, an issue of $15,000 
to purchase two school buses 

Union Free School District No. 26, Town of 
Hempstead, Nassau County (Island Trees), an 


issue of $3,750,000 to construct and equip a senior 
high school 

Bellport Central School District, Town of Brook 
haven, Suffolk County, an issue of $60,000 to a 
quire a site and $1,177,000 to construct a new ele 
mentary school; an issue of $1,526,000 to construct 
ind equip an annex to the high school; an issue 
of $487,000 to construct and equip an elementary 
school addition; total, $3,250,000 





Miss Alexander Dies 

Adele B. Alexander. who retired in 1924 
with The Uni- 
York. died at 
Pa.. on January 27 at the 
She joined the staff of the 
1878. the 


examinations 


16 vears of service 
of the State of New 


after 
versity 
Stroudsburg. 
age of 97. 
Board of Regents in 
first 


She was in charge of the academic records 


vear the 
academic were given. 
and watched them grow from a few hun- 
dreds to many hundreds of thousands. As 
assistant in the Examinations and Inspec- 
tions Division in the Education Depart- 
ment. Miss Alexander established a system 


of recording academic standings which 


eained national recognition. She made her 
home in Albany until eight years ago. when 
she moved to Stroudsburg. 
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Schools Hasten To Assist Hungarians 


IMAGINATION 
American people have 


AND SYM- 


_ INTEREST, 
pathy of the 
been kindled by the colorful and dramatic 
story of the recent Hungarian revolution 
and the subsequent flight of thousands of 
these freedom-loving people to various 
parts of the world. Many of these refugees 


have come —and are still coming — to 
(merica. 

The stories behind the uprising of these 
intrepid people and their escape from 
Communist cruelty read like a best seller. 
However. their experiences were grim and 
real and their undaunted courage has 
stirred our admiration and generated an 
eagerness to provide whatever is needed 
to insure their welcome and welfare in this, 


their new home. 


\ haven in the United States was offered 
to this group by President Eisenhower last 
December and they soon began arriving 
hy sea and air. The selection and spon- 
sorship of Hungarians to be transported 
from their temporary refuge in Vienna to 
the United States was put into the hands 
of volunteer agencies of the major religious 
faiths 
working with the United States Immigra- 


Protestant. Catholic and Jewish. 


tion and Naturalization Service. 

The immigration officials established the 
medical and security standards for entry: 
the denominational groups (under a gentle- 
men’s agreement) sponsored entry permits 
for 62 percent Catholics, 22 percent Protes- 
tants and 10 percent Jews. Six percent 
was allocated to specialized refugee aid 
organizations. 

Under the President’s plan, 6,500 Hun- 
garians were to be admitted with perma- 
nent status, making use of the unused 


March 


1957 


By 
ANGELICA W. Cass 
Associate in Americanization and 
{dult Elementary Education 

visa entry permits of the Refugee Relief 
Act of 1953 which expired December 31. 
19506. 


to be 


An additional 15,000 persons were 
enter with 
These 
were admitted under a special provision of 
the McCarren-Walter Act designed to give 
temporary haven to refugees from foreign 


allowed to temporary 


status as “ parolees.” * parolees ~ 


countries for a limited period of time. 
Thus. the newcomers fall 


into two categories: (1) 


Hungarian 
those who enter 
the United States with visa entry permits 
which give them permanent status and 
make them eligible for citizenship when 
they have met the requirements for natu- 
ralization. and (2) those who enter the 
United States as parolees, are here on a 
temporary basis as visitors and are not 
eligible for naturalization at this time. 
The status of this group may be changed 
at a later date by an act of Congress that 
will give them permanent residence and 
eligibility for citizenship. 

February | saw a radical change in the 


The 


United States Government has now become 


administration of the whole situation. 


the sole arbiter of whom it will admit. 


with priority being given to refugees 


having close relatives already in the 
United States. skilled workers and techni- 
cians. Under this new setup religion will 
have no role; standards for issuing entry 
permits will be flexible and may change 
from day to day. Under this new arrange- 


ment, it was expected that 4,000 more Hun- 
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Approved for Release by Colonel Jack Dunn 


U. S. Army Photograph 
VISITORS TO THE ARMY REFUGEE RECEPTION CENTER at Camp Kilmer in Neu 
Jersey, left to right, Kenneth R. Harper, director of adult education, New Brunswick, 
V. J.: Charles H. Jung, New Jersey State Education Department: Angelica W. Cass, 
associate in Americanization and adult elementary education, New York State Education 
Department; Leo C. Beebe, vice chairman of the President's Committee for Hungarian 
Refugee Relief: Colonel Jack Dunn, chairman of Governor Meyner’s Committee on 
Refugee Relief; Everett C. Preston, director of the Division of Adult Education, Neu 
Jersey State Education Department; Francis A. Turner, assistant director of community 
education, New York City Board of Education. 


civilian and military 


week. Both 


teachers are used. 


garians would be admitted during Febru- — the 


ary at the rate of 150 a day being cleared Each teacher repeats 


for travel to the United States. the same level of instruction several times 
during a day as students arrive or leave the 
The Kilmer Reception Center group. Each class is conducted at a slightly 
At the Kilmer Reception Center in New 


Jersey refugees remain from four to five 


more difficult level. 


Daytime instruction is primarily for 


davs to two weeks being processed, eXx- beginners: evenings are devoted to the 


more advanced and are conducted on a 


amined and identified by their sponsors. 
Last December Mrs. Rosa of the 
Bureau of Adult Education visited the 


Kilmer Reception Center to observe the 


Fox group discussion basis. The direct method 


is used: military instructors with a knowl- 
edge of Hungarian supplement and _ inter- 


pret this instruction. A number of audio- 


situation. 
visual devices make the instruction more 





In January the writer spent a day at 
Kilmer observing the educational program 
and visiting the English classes being con- 
under the President’s Committee 


Refugee Relief. 


are conducted for eight hours each day in 


ducted 


for Hungarian Classes 
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graphic. 


Attendance is entirely voluntary.  Stu- 
dents may attend class for one or more 
hours each day. Those who do attend 


average 8-10 hours of instruction by the 
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time they leave the center. However. only 
about 10 percent of those at the center go 
Some can 


Many 


group. 


to class at all before leaving. 
speak a little English: most do not. 
are in the 20- and 50-year age 
Some of them are well educated and were 
engaged in professions and trades in thei: 


homeland. 


The Role of New 


In January Governor 


York State 
Averell Harriman 
announced that of the 10.956 Hungarians 


who had arrived in the Nation. 3.505 had 


heen resettled in New York State. Of 
these. 2.278 were in New York City and 
.227 distributed throughout the rest of 


the State. Since then nearly 14.000 more 
have arrived in the United States and the 
expectation is that New York State will 
become the home of approximately one- 
third of all Hungarians who will come to 
our country. 

The 610 adult education programs being 
conducted by the public schools of New 
York State 


well prepared to offer educational services 


have never before been so 
to newcomers in English and citizenship 
and orientation to American customs and 


culture as they are at the present time. 
English classes and educational services 
are being added, as needed, on 24-hour 
notice as newcomers arrive in the com- 
munities of our State. 

\ highly concentrated course in’ con- 
versational English and information for 
orientation toward and understanding of 
the ways of life in America is an immedi- 
ate need and is being conducted in many 
This will be fol- 
lowed by a more long-range program of 
after the 


have made their initial adjustment to com- 


of the adult programs. 


educational activities refugees 


munity life. 

Greenwich and Rochester are among the 
first to begin a ten-week course of this 
type. In these 


concentrated programs, 


classes are conducted several hours each 


day. three to four days a week. 
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Corinth is conducting a basic English 
class which runs three hours an evening. 
four times a week. Schenectady offers a 


special class for beginners. These stu 


dents have been able to carry on a 


con 


versation with the teacher in Enelish after 


lessons. 


about ten 
In Pawling ac lass has been sel up lor MD 


newly arrived Hungarians. 30 of whom 


have been given jobs in the nearby Harlem 
Valley State Hospital. 


Batavia reports 


new arrivals are being enrolled in’ class 
the next day following their arrival. 

New York City has added several new 
classes and reports indicate that over 50 


percent of those who have arrived there 
are now attending classes. 
conducted in 


Similar classes are being 


Holland Patent. Norwich. Albion. Mohawk. 
Albany. 
mar. Syracuse, Glens Falls. Buffalo. Free- 
Mohegan Lake and Ogdens 


Hudson. Lion. Youngstown. Del 
port. Ithaca. 
burg. 


At the 


newcomer ts 


Kilmer Reception Center each 
told English 


classes available to him through the public 


about the free 


adult education 


States 


school 
United 


nearest public school upon arrival in the 


programs in_ the 
and is urged to go to the 
of his destination. 
New York State have 
spol announcements 
Hun- 
varian newcomers to the public school. 

\ basic wordlist in’ Enelish Hun- 


using the 1.000 frequently 


community 
Radio stations in 
heen asked to carry 


requesting their listeners to direct 


and 


varian. most 


occurring words (from the Thorndike 
Lorge Teacher's Word Book ) has been 
prepared by the Bureau of Adult Educa- 


tion for use of these newcomers and thei 
teachers throughout New York State. 

The role of adult education in meeting 
this situation is a vital one. These refugees. 
as all other persons of foreign birth who 
come to our shores, must be helped in 
acquiring a knowledge of our language. 
our culture and. above all. our democratic 


mstitutions. 
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Aid to Blind Children Increased 


dpe PROVISION OF THE FEDERAL ACT 
) *'To Promote the Education of the 
Blind.” amended by Congress August 12. 
1956. Federal aid now will be made avail- 
able to the State Education Department to 
help provide special textbooks and other 
types of special educational materials and 
children attending 


equipment for blind 


public schools. This legislation adds em- 
phasis to the recognition and support given 
to the extended effort to expand educa- 
tional services for blind children in their 
home communities. 

What is the major provision of the Fed- 
eral act as it affects the public schools of 
this State? What will the of the 
Department be in implementing the pro- 


role 
visions of the Federal act? How can local 
school districts cooperate with the Depart- 
ment to help insure that a program will 
be established and maintained which will 
result in the development of the best pos- 
sible service for all blind children attend- 


ing our public schools? What are some 


of the items which will be available to 
schools serving blind children? Brief 
answers to these questions along with 


additional pertinent information concern- 


ing this new program are set forth here. 


Method of Allocation 

Under the Federal act the 
House for the Blind. 
Ky.. the official schoolbook printery for 
the blind for the United States. is 
plied with Federal funds to cover the manu- 


facturing costs of equipment and materials 


American 
Printing Louisville. 


sup- 


necessary in the education of blind chil- 


dren. Distribution and assignment of 


these materials will be achieved through 
the allocation of credit to the State Edu- 


cation Department and will be determined 
on a per capita rate according to the total 
number of blind children registered with 
the Printing House. 

Pupils to be registered for benefits under 
the act must be enrolled and under instruc- 
tion on the first Monday in January of 
each year as a basis for computing the per 
for the 


fiscal year beginning the following July 1. 


capita rate for allocation of funds 


Thus the allocation assigned to the State 
1957-58 


determined by the 


Department for the 
school year will be 
number of children who were enrolled and 
under instruction on January 7, 1957. 
However, a leeway of January to May is 


Education 


allowed for the completion and _ return 
of the registrations to the Printing House. 
To date, the annual per capita rate has 
been about $30 per pupil. 


Limitations Established 

The total allocation does not consist of a 
cash payment to the State, but is in the 
form of a books of the 


Printing House which must be used for 


credit on the 


the purchase of books, tangible apparatus 
* manufac- 


and other materials which are 
tured at” the American Printing House. 
The actual Federal monies are paid ove: 
semiannually to the treasurer of the Print- 
ing House, and, by law. are used for the 
purchase of raw materials and the pay- 
ment of salaries for the manufacture of 
hooks and apparatus. 

For the past 77 years, the registrations 
with the Printing House have been lim- 
ited to the residential and public school 
classes for blind children. However. dur- 
ing a period of about 10 years, until just 


a few years ago, a condition called retro- 
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lental fibroplasia was causing blindness in 
a large number of early premature infants. 
Although the cause of this condition has 
been discovered and it is now almost com- 
pletely under control, many blind children 
from the period of high incidence will be 
of school age for some years to come. 
Changes in educational trends have 
combined with this circumstance to bring 
about a situation where a fairly large 
number of blind children are now attend- 
ing regular public schools for the seeing 
which do not conduct special classes for the 
blind as such. To extend the services of 
the Federal act to these children, the basic 
authorizing legislation of the Act of 1879 
was amended by Congress last August to 
include all blind children wherever they 
may be educated in public educational in- 
United States, its 


ritories, possessions and the District of 


stitutions in the ter- 
Columbia. 

Thus the State Education Department 
will be assigned a quota based on the num- 
ber of children who are legally blind and 
who are attending the public schools of 
this State. Obviously it is to the advantage 
of every blind child to have each reported 
The 


extent to which the Department can build 


to the State Education Department. 


up a variety of materials and equipment 


which it can assign or lend to public 
schools for use by blind children depends 
upon the cooperation of school adminis- 
trators in reporting all such children to the 


Department. 


Bureau Should Be Notified 

The Department’s Bureau for Handi- 
capped Children. Division of Pupil Per- 
sonnel Services, is handling the responsi- 
bility for administering this statewide pro- 
gram. Therefore. information concerning 
blind children attending public schools 
should be forwarded to the Department on 
forms prepared by the Bureau for Handi- 
capped Children. 


1957 


March 


Information needed for registration pur- 
the child’s date of 


birth, home address, public school system 


poses includes name. 
in which child is enrolled. grade level and 
a verification of his visual acuity. These 
forms are being distributed to school ad- 
ministrators in instances where the Bureau 
has information indicating that blind chil- 
dren are attending the local public schools. 

Fortunately the Bureau has considerable 
information which can be used for followup 
with school administrators as a result of 
its recently completed survey which showed 
that nearly 700 blind children are attend- 
ing public schools in New York State. How- 
ever. school administrators are urged to 
request the Bureau to send these forms so 
as to insure as complete a reporting as 
possible. 
Items Available 

Among the items available to schools are 
the tape recordings which comprise the 
REAL 


corded Educational Aids to Learning. 


Program Re- 
The 


REAL program provides audio aids in the 


Printing House's 


form of tape recordings for enrichment and 
The 


recordings, which cover a wide range of 


supplement of classroom instruction. 


subject matter, are presented in dramatized. 
radio-program style. A cursory inspection 
of the several hundred titles available indi- 
cates that these tapes would be a valuable 
The 


variety of titles and the extent to which 


asset to any library of audio aids. 


they can enrich educational programs con- 
stitute a tremendous step forward in pro- 
viding more adequately for the educational 
Talking Book re- 


which 


needs of blind children. 


cordings recordings on records 


play at 33 13 vr. p.m. may be pur- 
chased and provide a good source of audio 
aids to supplement the tapes under the 
REAL Program. 

Braille textbooks may be obtained also 
and these include a rather wide range of 
subject matter areas at both the elementary 
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and secondary school levels. Text material 
is available in science. fine arts, citizenship 
education. health and hygiene. mathematics. 
language arts and euidance. However. ex- 
perience shows that the possibility of ac- 
quiring a specific textbook used in a local 
school program is about one in five. Thus 
schools must continue to depend on vol- 
unteer transcribers for the production of 
braille 


the braille texts available 


needed materials. On the other 


hand from the 
Printing House are invaluable for supple- 
mentary reading purposes. It is reassuring 
to know that most of the preprimers and 
primers used in our public schools today 
are available in braille from the Printine 
House. 

Included in the list of tangible apparatus 
are such items as the braille slate. which 


blind child te 


the braille writer. 


is the device used by the 


write braille by hand: 
which is a machine with a keyboard having 
six keys which enables the child to write 
braille in a manner similar to the use of a 
typewriter: the arithmetic slate on which 
the child can set up his mathematics prob- 
lems: relief elobes. plaques and. dissected 
maps of continents, and a variety of other 
useful for instructional 


devices purposes, 


Items such as large-type textbooks and 
large-type writing paper are also supplied 
to blind children using vision as their chief 
channel of learning. 

For the purposes of the Federal act. only 
those pupils whose vision comes within the 
following definition of blindness may be 
registered: 

Central visual acuity of 20, 200 or less in the 
better eye with correcting glasses, or a periph- 
eral field so contracted that the widest diame- 
ter of such fields subtends an angular distance 
no greater than 20 degrees. 


includes a number of 


Phis 


partially seeing children and such children 


definition 


are eligible for the materials and equip- 


ment included under the provisions of the 


The Bureau for Handicapped Children. 
Division of Pupil Personnel Services. is 
presently moving forward with the coopera- 
tion of school personnel in the development 
of a plan which will provide ready access 
to this special equipment and materials, 
School administrators and school super- 
Visory personnel may well have questions 
concerning this program. The Bureau wel- 
comes such inquiries and stands ready to 
assist school personnel to help insure that 
maximum benefits from this program will 
accrue to blind children attending public 


al | hols, 





Cerebral Palsy Workshop 
\ workshop lo 


with cerebral palsy. sponsored by the Bu- 


tear hers of children 


reau for Handicapped Children in coopera- 


tion with the United Cerebral Palsy Asso- 
ciation of New York State. will be held 
March 21-25 at the Hotel Thayer. West 
Point. 


Phe program will offer opportunities to 
share experiences and discuss curriculum. 
methods. 


teaching prevocational training. 


euidance and mental health as well as the 
problems of mental retardation, perceptual 
visual. speech and hearing disabilities. 

For further information write the Bu 
reau for Handicapped Children, Division 
of Pupil kdu 


cation Department, 


Personnel Services. State 





New Bronxville School Head 


Dr. Louis H. Braun. administrative di- 
rector of the division of instructional serv 
ices of the public schools of Denver. Colo.. 
has been appointed superintendent of the 
Bronxville public schools to succeed Dr. 


Howard V. Funk. 


Comes effective June 0), 


whose resignation be 


to the School 
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Program for Gifted 


\ selected group of high school stu- 
dents will consider ideas involving vari- 
ous fields of knowledge in a new program. 
* Wide Horizons.” initiated by the Uni- 
versity of Rochester in cooperation with 
the high schools of the Le Roy area. The 
pupils are meeting with recognized schol- 
ars from the university's faculties one 
afternoon and evening each month. 

Sessions are not concerned with voca- 
tional interests or with a single subject 


area. but with ideas which cut across de- 


partmental lines. The purpose of the ex 
perimental program is to provide a stimu 
lating educational experience for the high 
school students and to develop enthusiasm 


for intellectual pursuits. 





Speech Association To Meet 
Members of the staff of the Bureau for 
Handicapped Children. Division of Pupil 


Personnel Services, will play an active role 


in the 5th annual conference of the 
New York State Speer h Association in 
Rochester. March 15 and 16.) Dr. Anthony 


J. Pelone. Chief of the Bureau. will speak 


“The State Program for the Hearing 


John Lent. 


education of the speech handicapped, will 


on 
Handicapped.” associate in 


be chairman of a panel on “ Problems oi 
| 


the Itinerant Speech Correction Teacher.” 





Enlarged City District 

Voters 
City School 
12. 


union free school districts and 21 common 


Rome Knlarged 


the 


Oneida 


approved 
District. 
The district consolidates two 


County. on 


January 


school districts with the school district of 


the City of Rome. 


1957 


March 


Professional Meetings 


Annual professional meetings in the 
field of education for the handicapped 
scheduled for the spring include: 

New York State Speech \sseciation Marel 

15-16. Rochester 

National Association of State Director { Spx 

cial Education, April 22-23, Pittsburgh, Pa 

International Coun leon Exceptional Children 

April 23-27. Pittsburgh, Pa 
American Association Mental Deficiency 
May 21-25. Hartford, Conn 





County Redistricted 
Vl. Gazelle Holf- 


man, district superintendent of the third 


Following the death of 


supervisory district. Niagara County, the 


number of SUPerVISOr) districts in that 
county has been reduced from three to 
Iwo: 


First District: Towns of Hartland. New 


fane. Royalton. Somerset: District Super- 
intendent FL Karl Frohlich. Middleport 
Second District: Towns of Cambria. 


Lewiston. Lockport. Niagara. Pendleton. 
Porter. Wheatfield. Wilson; District Supet 


intendent Mrs. Mabel S. Lee. Route 2 
North Tonawanda 
i 


New Central District 
The Brushton-Moira Central School Dis 


trict was appreved by vote on Decem 
ber 21. 1956. The district includes two 
union free school districts and 23° com- 
mon school districts in Franklin and St. 


Lawrence Counties. This isthe 495th cen- 


) 


tral district formed in the State but the 
189th operating central district because of 
recentralization occurring among the dis 
tricts already organized. 

Paxe ~% 








HOMEMAKING EDUCATION 





Facilities Planning Becomes Necessity 


Ss BUILDING PROGRAMS EXPAND, MORE AD- 
A ministrators and homemaking teach- 
ers throughout the State are involved in 
the planning of new homemaking centers 
or the renovation of outdated facilities. 

Many successful plans for homemaking 
of co- 


administrators. 


centers have evolved as a_ result 


operative planning — by 


architects. teachers and consultants from 
the Division of School Buildings and 
Grounds and the Bureau of Home Eco- 


nomics Education of the State Education 
Department. 

\s the scope of the homemaking pro- 
«sram has expanded to meet needs of in- 
dividuals and families today, the planning 
of facilities to implement such programs 
hecomes a necessity. 

\lthough there are many patterns of 
arrangements for homemaking centers. one 
type which is proving to be adaptable and 
most flexibly used by teachers is the all- 
purpose center. This permits freedom for 
the teacher and pupils to develop mean- 
ingful and realistic experiences in many 
areas of homemaking. 

The Bureau of Home Edu- 
cation points out that the homemaking 


Economics 


center should provide for equipment and 


furnishings for learning experiences in 


such areas as: selection. preparation and 
service of food for the family: selection 
care and construction of clothing: care and 
suidance of children; selection. furnish- 
ings and care of the house: selection and 
use of home equipment; home care of the 
sick: home management and maintenance 
of satisfactory family relations. 

Two bulletins are available to assist with 
the planning of the homemaking center: 


Planning and Equipping the Homemaking 
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Department, Division of School Buildings 


and Grounds; Guide for Selection of 
Equipment and Furnishings for Home- 
Home Eco- 


bulletins are 
State 


Bureau of 


3oth 


making Centers, 
nomics Education. 


available upon request from the 


Education Department, Albany 1. 
As the 


evaluate homemaking facilities that serve 


administrators and teachers 


a particular school and community. con- 


sideration of these questions may be 


helpful: 

@ Do the furnishings serve many purposes? 
Were they selected on the basis of pro- 
gram needs? 

@ Are facilities homelike, but durable in con- 
struction, to meet requirements of school 
use? 

@ Are standards attainable by the majority of 
homes in the community? 

@ Do equipment and furnishings provide op- 
portunities for comparative teaching and 
consumer education? 

@ Do all items illustrate good principles of 
art — are they pleasing to the eye? 

@ Has a plan been developed distributing 
cost of equipment and furnishings over a 
period of time? 

@ Have pupils had an opportunity to take 
part in planning for furnishings and equip- 


ment? 





Homemaking Notes 











A series of conferences for school lunch 
directors and managers will be held during 
March. 

On March | 
of city directors, supervisors and leaders 


in the School Lunch Program have been 


and 2. a limited number 


invited to a leadership workshop in Albany. 


Emphasis will be placed on techniques fot 
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effective group work, guides for inservice 

training and for working with school and 

community school lunch committees. 
Four area meetings for lunch managers 


are planned: 


March 12 in Albany, March 14 in New York 
City, March 22 in the Syracuse area, March 29 


in the Buffalo area. 
wa 
The New York State Nutrition Commit- 
tee is planning a one-day conference at the 
State University College at 
Plattsburgh for April 12. Methods and 
techniques for nutrition education at the 


Teachers 


elementary level will be stressed. Inter- 
ested elementary teachers or supervisors 
are urged to attend this meeting. 
ay 
Summer courses: Planned for school 

lunch managers and homemaking teachers 
supervising school lunch programs: 

; 

: 


getting a special “ charge ~ 


1957 


March 





{t Cornell University 


Quantity Food Purchasing, July 22-—Au 
gust 10, 2 credits 
Quantity Food Preparation, Principles and 


Methods, July 1-20, 2 credits 


Quantity Food Control, July 1-20, 2 credits 


For further information write to Direc- 
117 


Hall. Cornell University. Ithaca. 


tor of the Summer Session. Edmund 
Ezra Day 


Mm Ee 


{t Syracuse University 


Organization and Management of the 
Lunch, July 1-12. 


to aid managers in developing, presenting 


School 


This course Is designed 


and improving inservice training programs 
rhe course will be conducted in cooperation 
with the School Unit of the 


Education Department 


Lunch State 


Prerequisite: Permission of the instructor and 
approval by the School Lunch Unit, State 


Education Department 


MS ee 
EXPLORING the mysteries of the dry cell this way is fun. 


The young lady seems to be 


out of her electrifying experience. 
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PUBLICATIONS 





Automobile Mechanics for Vocational 


High Schools 


This syllabus is the first of a series of 
publications to serve as useful guides in 
trade 
cur- 


and 


the construction and teaching of 


courses. It endeavors to bring into 
riculum development the ~ know-how ~ 
experience of a selected group of teachers 
and supervisors. It is an attempt to pul 
into simple and practical form a pattern 
of approach for the development of svlla- 
buses that will assist teachers in building 
new courses or in evaluating and revisin: 
their present courses. 
This syllabus is more than an outline 
of the content and scope of a course of 
study. It includes ideas that should aid in 
making courses of study more effective and 
It is enriched with ideas 
for providing for individual differences. 
for making the program flexible through 


live and practice jobs. for making the pro- 


more tnteresting, 


eram more effective through instruction in 
basic operations and equipment as well as 
by stressing the need for instructions in the 
use of special tools and equipment. 

The Bureau of Vocational Curriculum 
Development and Industrial Teacher Train- 
ing and the Bureau of Trade and Technical 
Education cooperated in the preparation of 
this syllabus. 


Industrial Arts Shop Planning 


Designed to provide convenient informa- 
tion for use in planning safe. adequate and 
appropriate industrial arts shops. this bul- 
letin offers specific recommendations for 
the construction of shops in new buildings 
and for efficient layout of equipment and 
service facilities. It also suggests methods 
for solving problems arising in planning 
new shops or developing old shops in exX- 
isting buildings. 

The text is intended to help in setting up 
shop facilities where six or fewer teachers 
will be required, but can be useful in plan- 
ning larger departments which will need 
the services of seven or more teachers. 
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School administrators. architects, 
teachers and members will 
find this material especially useful in de- 
termining standards required for the physi- 
cal facilities and layout of an industrial arts 


school hoard 


department. 

In the shop plans illustrated in this bul- 
letin, suggestions are offered for various 
equipment layouts that emphasize the six 
industrial sections of work in the compre- 
hensive general shop. Plans have been 
prepared to satisfy almost every situation 
for industrial arts education, up to the shop 
devoted to a single field of study. 

This material was prepared in the Divi- 
Industrial Education under the 
Roy G. Fales. Chief of the 
Bureau of Industrial Arts Education, by 
Arthur F. Ahr. associate education super- 
visor. and other members of the Bureau. 


sion of 
direction of 





Winter Sports Workshop 


\ workshop on outdoor winter sports 
school 
skiing 


Lake 


Smith. 


for those interested in initiating a 
winler sports program or teaching 
is scheduled for March 22-24 at 
Placid. Approved by Kenneth E. 
superintendent of schools at Walden and 
president of the New York State Public 
High Athletic 


workshop will be under the leadership of 


School Association, the 
Robert Connelly, State winter sports chair- 
man for the association, 

The program will include skiing tech- 
niques, organization of a school winter 
sports program including club and intra- 
winter carnivals and in- 


mural activities. 


terscholastic activities. Registration closes 
March = 15. 


write to Robert 


High School. 


should 


Placid 


Interested persons 


Lake 


Connelly. 
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Rebelling against a tradition which disapproved a college education 
for women, Miss Heyl became the first woman in her family to attain a 
college degree. all the others being sent to ~ finishing schools.” While 
doing graduate work at Teachers College. Columbia University. she held 
a dean’s appointment in the Institute of School Experimentation and 
was a fellow in the Advanced School of Education. 

From her cheerful new office in the Education Building. lined with 
shelves of vaily colored children’s hooks and professional hooks about 
children and education. and looking out through an enormous domed 
window across Washington Avenue to the Capitol, this trim, modishly 
attired Bureau Chief directs the program planning and preparation of 
publications and other instructional materials for use in the elementary 
schools of the State. 

Miss Heyl. who lives at the Albany City Club. likes outdoor sports. 
especially golf and hiking. An amateur photographer. she enjoys 
showing her collection of color slides and movies of songbirds which 
she synchronizes with recordings of their various calls. She is active 
in church work at St. Peter’s Protestant Episcopal Church in Albany 
and acts as editor of the woman’s page in the A/bany Churchman, the 
diocesan publication. 

Although she prefers to spend her holidays with relatives in her 
home State of Virginia, Miss Heyl has traveled widely in this country as 
well as in Canada and Mexico. 

A variety of other interests includes a liking for biography and 
historical fiction, The American Scholar and the weekly Science News, 
The Saturday Evening Post habit (begun at the age of 8). a fondness 
for detective stories on television and the enjoyment of good music. 
She plays the piano and recently devoted time to a series of piano lessons 
in which she concentrated on Bach and Beethoven. 

A host of friends in Albany and throughout the State further con- 
tribute to a pleasant social life. In fact, she says the problem is “ to find 
some time to be quiet.” 

Known nationally for her work in education, Miss Heyl was a mem- 
her of President Hoover's White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection and of the White House Conference on Rural Education 
called by President Franklin Delano Roosevelt a few months before his 
death. She was one of twe women appointed by the American Council 
on Education to serve for five years on the National Commission for 
Teacher Education. 

Miss Heyl believes in a “ grassroots” philosophy of curriculum 
development and encourages ideas and experimentation on the local 


level. She is particularly proud of her staff and the various consultants 


and experts who cooperate in the preparation of curriculum materials. 


Above all she is happy that her work helps provide ~ the little children ” 
of the State with increasingly better educational opportunities. 





How Well Do You Know 


HELEN HAY HEYL 


One of a series of personality sketches of State Education 


Department staff members 


L paren BY RIVER BOAT UP THE HUDSON TO HER NEW POSITION WITH 
the State Education Department. Miss Helen Hay Heyl. a recruit 
from below the Mason-Dixon line, well remembers her arrival in Albany. 
She recalls a reassuring similarity between this capital city and Rich- 
mond in her native Virginia — the same quiet. peaceful atmosphere, 
the same sort of parks. memorials and statues. even the familiar pigeons 
and squirrels. 

The welcome extended by then Commissioner of Education Frank 
Pierrepont Graves and by Dr. J. Cayce Morrison. then Assistant Com- 
missioner of Education. who had been largely responsible for her coming, 
the friendliness of other Department personnel, a brand new desk and 
her name already on the door of her office convinced her even more that 
she would enjoy her adopted city. 

Miss Heyl. who has been Chief of the Bureau of Elementary Cur- 
riculum Development since 1944 and was among the first women in the 
Department to achieve such distinction, was initially appointed as a 
supervisor of rural education. With the centralization movement just 
beginning, her responsibility was to assist superintendents in rural areas 
to build up sound instructional programs. She brought to this work 
wealth of experience as a teacher. principal and general supervisor in 


\ irginia schools. (Concluded inside back cover) 


t=. 


Miss Heyl in consultation with specialists assisting in the preparation 
of an elementary mathematics publication 





